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Catholic Truth in History 


HILatrE BELLOc 
From the London “Tablet” 


HAD almost written that history is the most im- 

portant department of all education. To put this 
without modification would be, of course, to put it wrongly. 
The most important part is the teaching of dogma; next, 
and inextricably connected with it, the teaching of morals ; 
next, the securing (and this is also connected with the 
teaching of dogma and morals) of continuous Catholic 
daily custom. 

History comes, of course, after all these. Any Cath- 
olic parent would much rather that his children grow up 
ignorant of history than ignorant of the Faith or of sound 
morals, or of Catholic custom and habit. Nevertheless, 
there is an aspect in which history may be called the most 
important of all subjects taught. And that aspect is pre- 
cisely the purely scholastic aspect. 

If I am sending my child to a school where he is 
taught positively certain things for a few hours a day, I 
may at a pinch guarantee his getting his religion and 
morals at home. But I cannot prevent his history being 
taught at the school, for history is regarded everywhere 
as part of the secular curriculum. And yet, upon what 
view of history he absorbs in youth depends a man’s 
judgment of human life and of the community in which 
he will pass his days. 

History is the memory of the State and at the same 
time the object-lesson of politics. It is by true history 
that men know what they really are. False history must 
make them think themselves different from what they 
really are. By history is the continuity of the State pre- 
served and its character determined. Now history being 
of this supreme importance to philosophy, to one’s whole 
outlook on life, and yet at the same time universally 
treated as a secular subject, you have meeting in it two 
issues, the conflict between which forms the great peril 
Catholics have to run in this country (England). His- 
tory must have a philosophy. It must tend to praise or 
to blame. It must judge. There is no such thing as 
mere external history, for all history is the history of 
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the human mind. Therefore, in anti-Catholic society his- 
tory will be anti-Catholic. It will be anti-Catholic in the 
textbooks. It will be anti-Catholic in the examinations 
which Catholic youth has to pass. We are confronted in 
this country with the crucial difficulty of having to pre- 
sent the most important of human subjects, the one which, 
of temporal subjects, most affects the soul, with a ma- 


chinery designed for the production of an anti-Catholic 
eae 


AntTI-CatTHoLic METHODS 


First, let us examine in what way the anti-Catholic 
effect comes in. The great error of Catholics who would 
meet the opposing current is that they search out in the 
textbook which they must use, sentences maligning par- 
ticular Catholic characters, times, doctrines, or false state- 
ments with regard to particular events. But such pass- 
ages are rare and are not essential. 

The essentials of anti-Catholic history, the things which 
make it all anti-Catholic, are, first, the anti-Catholic se- 
lection of material; second, what is called the anti- 
Catholic tone; and third, the anti-Catholic proportion ob- 
served in the presentation of historical fact. I would 
like, with your permission, to enlarge upon these three 
points which are capital to our subject. 

First, as to selection. The telling of any story what- 
ever is a matter of selection. If you select so that the 
truth sought is not revealed, then your selection, though 
every fact you present be true, is in its sum-total an un- 
truth. What facts we choose to tell, and in what order, 
determine the picture we present. 

Now, as to tone. I would like to emphasize in this 
matter of tone in history something which a good deal of 
detailed work has taught me but which, I think, is not 
sufficiently appreciated. It is this: tone or atmosphere 
in history is not a vague unseizable thing. It does not 
escape analysis. You can, if you will carefully go 
through a passage, exactly noting the adverb and adjec- 
tives used, the type of verb also, and even, sometimes, 
the substantives, put your finger upon what gives the 
particular tone and say: “That was the way in which 
the lie was told.” 
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Thirdly, proportion, the respective amount of space 
and weight given to various parts of your story, is the 
final element which determines the whole. It is not the 
same as selection. Two men may select the same dozen 
facts to relate and each relate them, yet arrange a very 
different proportion among them of length, emphasis and 
weight. 

We are surrounded by an atmosphere of, and pre- 
sented with the machinery of, anti-Catholic history; his- 
tory which produces its anti-Catholic effect not so much 
by misstatement of fact—that is rare—as by anti-Catholic 
selection, anti-Catholic tone, and anti-Catholic proportion. 


How to MEET THEM 


How are we to meet the evil? How are we to teach 
our Catholic youth true history, that is, Catholic history? 
For it behooves us to remember what in a Protestant 
country it is easy to forget: that the Catholic Church is 
not one of many opinions, but the truth. Its clergy are 
not part of the “clergy of all denominations,” but the 
priests of God with Sacramental power. What it says 
definitely on any matter is not, to use the modern jargon, 
a “subjective” truth; it is an objective truth. It is not 
the presentation of something in the mind. It is the 
presentation of something that would go on being there 
though all human mind were destroyed. And truth sup- 
ports truth, as untruth supports untruth. Catholic truth 
is not something stuck into general history like a pin into 
a pin-cushion. It is part of the universal truth. The 
same attitude which makes a man deny the morality of 
divorce and affirm the morality of private property will 
make him tell the truth about history, when he comes to 
write it, in matters apparently remote from Catholic doc- 
trine. 

There is a Catholic truth about the Conquest of Eng- 
land, or the Wars of the Roses, or the Frankish Mon- 
archy in Gaul, quite as much as there is Catholic truth 
about the Manichean heresy or the nature of the Refor- 
mation. By this I do not mean that in these temporal 
matters, dependent upon positive evidence, there will not 
be differences in judgment among the most learned of 
Catholic authorities. But I do mean that a whole library 
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of different and conflicting books written by Catholics 
and dealing with the history of Europe would be Catholic 
in nature and would teach Catholic history; and that a 
similar collection of books written by anti-Catholics, how- 
ever much they differed among themselves, would be anti- 
Catholic in tendency and produce an anti-Catholic ef- 
fect upon the reader, and, so far as they indoctrinated the 
reader, would be indoctrinating him in lies. 


ANTAGONISTIC TEXTBOOKS 


Our first difficulty is the lack of textbooks. Here we 
may note a very deplorable accident of the immediate 
past. Ever since modern accurate detailed history be- 
gan, pretty nearly every textbook of note has been written 
in direct antagonism to the Faith, Of the mass of 
Protestant work that goes without saying. All the Ger- 
man Protestant work and all the English Protestant work 
is anti-Catholic. The man who waved his arm at the 
British Museum and said: “Books written by dons to 
attack the Church” was exaggerating, but there was 
something in what he said. It is no answer to this truth 
to say that many of the writers are what is called “fair” 
to the Catholic Church. You cannot be “fair” to the 
truth. The truth is not one of two interesting antago- 
nists around whom you have to keep a ring. If you 
do not support it you cannot help attacking it. To 
talk of being “fair” to the Catholic Church in history is 
exactly parallel to talking of a judge being “neither par- 
tial on one side nor impartial on the other.” 

A Protestant historian is not to be commended, for 
instance, because he admits that many of the monasteries 
suppressed by Thomas Cromwell were well conducted. 
Rather is the Catholic historian to be commended who 
thoroughly exposes the ill-conduct of many of these mon- 
asteries, but who tells us what really happened. And 
what really happened was that the monastic institution 
was uprooted in England not because it had gone bad, 
nor because it was “outworn,” not because it was un- 
popular, but because it was for the moment unfashion- 
able in the smart intellectual world of that generation, 
because it was the chief defense of the Papacy and of 
unity of religion and, above all, because the King and 
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the avaricious men who surrounded him wanted other 
people’s goods. These three things combined explain 
that capital disaster in English history, the fiscal and ter- 
ritorial revolution of 1539. And if you do not put these 
three causes forward as the three great causes of the 
event, you are writing bad history. 

It would be difficult to say why all the great text- 
books since modern history began have been anti-Catholic, 
with the exception of Lingard, and even the great Lin- 
gard was influenced by the Protestant society in which 
he lived and for which he wrote. I can only connect so 
singular a phenomenon with the general story of Catholic 
academic work. The Church was, as it were, “taken 
aback” by the onslaught of skepticism in the eighteenth 
century. The French political system, the monarchy 
which was the chief defense of the Church, at that mo- 
ment happened to be in decay, and when the storm blew 
that institution over, the scattered and defeated Catholic 
army of Europe took some time to rally. It did not really 
rally till our own time. There is also, probably, a large 
element of chance in the matter. Great historians are 
few, just as great poets are few. 

At any rate, whatever the cause, there you have it. 
Every name you mention—Montesquieu, Mommsen, 
Michelet, Freeman, Stubbs, Treitschke, and a host of 
minor ones—tells the story of Europe and of his own 
country against the Church. The popular rhetorical his- 
torians do the same thing. The same is true of the dull 
and would-be accurate school-books. Green, who wrote 
for sale, leaves the innocent youth upon whom he im- 
posed under the impression that all history led up to a 
Divine climax—the Protestant society of his common 
room. And there may be (I have not read them) other 
later textbooks continuing the same tradition. The great 
compendiums, such as the “Oxford History,” or the much 
superior Rambaud and Lavisse, are in the same boat. 





Anti-Catholie History 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


The following theses were proposed for discussion by 
Mr. Chesterton at the recent Catholic Congress at 
Birmingham, England. Each thesis is followed by an 
illustrative example : 

(1) Anti-Catholic history is false, not only in the 
light of our Faith, but in the light of the historical science 
to which that history has appealed. 

e.g. We do not profess to prove that the Gospels are 
inspired, but the attempt to prove that they were late for- 
geries or fictions has been abandoned. 

(2) Anti-Catholic history is most false and dangerous 
when it is not avowedly anti-Catholic. 

e.g. Protestant pamphlets are less and less read, but 
newspapers and popular works of reference probably 
more read; and they perpetuate the bad history of fifty 
years ago. 

(3) Anti-Catholic history fails because history is a 
story ; and here it can never give the beginning of a story. 

e.g. It has to begin with the Spanish Inquisition in ex- 
istence and excess; it cannot tell how it came to be there 
without telling a heroic story of European struggle 
against Islam or Oriental pessimism. Nearly all our 
traditions, good or bad, were born Catholic, and the truth 
about their birth is concealed. 

(4) Anti-Catholic history is generally superficial; it 
depends on certain particular catchwords, cases and 
names, while Catholic history can handle the whole tex- 
ture of the truth. 

e.g. Anybody who has heard the word “Galileo” can 
say “Galileo,” even if he pronounces it wrong. But no- 
body who has read any ordinary indifferent mass of de- 
tail about the Middle Ages or the Renaissance can con- 
tinue to believe that the Church discouraged science. 

(5) Anti-Catholic history is also helped largely by 
legend, which may be natural and even healthy, but it is 
not scientific. 

e. g. It is legend to talk of the Elizabethan age as the 
unique triumph of emancipated England, on the strength 
of a real romance of sea-faring even more characteristic 
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of Catholic Spain, and of one supreme poet who was al- 
most certainly a Catholic. 

(6) Anti-Catholic history constantly confesses an old 
error in launching a new one. 

e.g. Fifty years ago a man like Mr. George Moore 
would deny that there was any evidence for a historical 
Jesus, and call him a Corn-Myth or a Sun-God. The 
moment a sceptic thinks of another way of evading the 
Resurrection—a way that allows him to treat Jesus as a 
historical character—he instantly treats him as a historical 
character. 

(7) Anti-Catholic history is narrow and unimagina- 
tive, because it always conceives all men as looking for- 
ward to what did happen, instead of to the hundred things 
which might have happened, or which most of them 
wished to happen. 

e. g. Anybody who may have differed from any Pope 
about anything (St. Francis, for instance) is made a 
morning star of the Reformation; though in fact the 
Fraticelli, who went further than St. Francis, were ob- 
viously going further and further away from the Refor- 
mation. 

(8) Anti-Catholic history abounds in very casual re- 
marks so false that they can only be contradicted by long 
and complicated statements. 

e.g Chambers’s “Encyclopedia” speaks of “The 
Rosary, that somewhat mechanical devotion which was 
employed by Dominic among the Albigenses.” A Catholic 
might write pages about that; but he would at least have 
to say (a) The Rosary, like the Lord’s Prayer, is as 
mechanical as you make it; (b) used with intensity, it is 
freer than the Lord’s Prayer, consisting of individual 
meditation on infinite mysteries; (c) nobody would be 
such a fool as to use a merely mechanical thing to con- 
vert the Albigenses. 

(9) Anti-Catholie history, in so far as it is Protestant, 
was a provincial misunderstanding of the high culture 
and even the intellectual liberty of Catholicism. 

e.g. Protestants execrated the Jesuits for trying two 
hundred years ago to do in an orderly way what Protest- 
ants’ problem novels and problem plays are now doing in 
an anarchical way; to show some sympathy in hard cases. 
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(10) Anti-Catholic history, in so far as it is atheist or 
agnostic, has been a series of sweeping but very depress- 
ing scientific theories or generalizations, each applied 
rigorously to everything and each abandoned abruptly in 
favor of the next. 

e.g. Among these were the commercial and utilitarian 
theories of Bentham or of Buckle, the theories that re- 
ferred everything to race, especially to the triumph of a 
Teutonic race, the economic theory of history of Marx 
and other materialists. There is probably another com- 
ing into fashion by this time. 

(11) Anti-Catholic history, after bringing and drop- 
ping a thousand charges, after contradicting itself a 
thousand times, on the subject of the Catholic Church, 
has never yet guessed the simplest fact about the Church, 
that it stands for the whole truth against every kind of 
error. 

e.g. The Church is always treated as necessarily the 
ritualist or the ascetic party in any dispute; though the 
Church has condemned countless forms of ritual and ex- 
cesses of asceticism. 


(12) Anti-Catholic history is obscurantist; it is afraid 
of the truth. 

e.g. We can easily verify this statement by challenging 
any of the newspapers to the free discussion of any of 
these theses. 





The Thought and Faith of Today 


Rev. ALPHONSE M. ScuwirALta, S.J. 


Address at National Convention Catholic Central Society, 
Milwaukee, Wis., August 19, 1923 


HERE the waves from the distant deep meet the 

waves rebounding from the shore, there is the 
region of greatest disturbance at sea. In such a region 
of turmoil the civilization and culture of today are tossed 
about. The reflected waves from a world’s catastrophe 
have not quite subsided. The new waves from the new 
era are already coming in in ever increasing strength. 
We are living in that most dangerous of all periods, the 
period of transition. As yet our emotions are stirred to 
their depths by the recent storms of passion and the ef- 
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fort to find a new level has as yet resulted in nothing 
but wild storms of prophesy and windy squalls of plans 
and suggestions. We do not quite understand where we 
are, whither we are tending, why we are going. All that 
we know is whence we have come. We can look back 
upon the peaceful days of a decade ago, and know that 
that was our starting point. Yesterday is clear to us; 
today is hidden in mist ; tomorrow is in impenetrable fog. 
We do not quite understand ourselves. 





Is THE WorLD AT PEACE? 


There are some who insist that the world is at peace. 
Yes, looked at from the heart of battle, the world is at 
peace. There are others who insist that we are still at 
war. Again, yes, looked at from the calm council cham- 
ber, the world is most assuredly at war. When we look 
with cheerful optimism upon the recent days that have 
been, we may well congratulate ourselves upon our prog- 
ress. When we look with dreading pessimism upon the 
days that are to come, there is no room for congratula- 
tion, only for fear and foreboding. We have been urged 
by no less a man than our late President, to return speed- 
ily to normalcy. But normalcy, what in God’s name is 
it? Normalcy is not one thing, it is a thousand things. 
Normalcy changes with the changing conditions. Each 
group of conditions has its own normalcy. Surely we 
are not to return to the normalcy of 1912 or 1914. Since 
then the world has changed, viewpoints have changed, 
values have changed, we have changed. The normalcy 
for which we are striving is not the normalcy. we have 
left behind. To bid us strive for normalcy without tell- 
ing us what are our aims and ambitions, is to put up a 
sign post without a finger, or to erect a guide post with a 
veering guide. First and foremost we must clarify our 
vision. Economists, diplomats, politicians, lecturers, 
preachers, legislators, scientists, all have their remedies 
to propose to us, all are looking for that magic word of 
omnipotence that will “command the wind and the waves” 
so that there may be a great calm. But formule are use- 
less unless they first tell us whither their schemes are 
meant to lead us. 

From this lack of clearness in our aims and ambitions, 
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there arises the further fact that we are living in an age 
of extremes. In our day, the currents of cross-purposes 
lash the souls of men into sheer despair. Politically, we 
have made the world safe for democracy, but we have 
also made democracy unsafe for ourselves. We have 
made a plea for plain dealing, for open covenants openly 
arrived at, but practically we have donned the garb of the 
greater hypocrisy. Educationally, the schools are 
clamoring for greater freedom in education, are resenting 
the czardom of the trustees and the dictatorship of prying 
officials, and in the same addresses almost those same 
protagonists of education and academic freedom are mak- 
ing appeals for a greater centralization of authority in 
the schools, for federalized control of educational con- 
tent and administration. 

Bryanism in education no less than unrestrained liberty 
in education are both the orphan children of our self- 
contradictory today. Again in matters philosophical, we 
can trace the same clash of extremes. 





INTERNATIONALISM VS, INDIVIDUALISM 


On one hand we urge propaganda for universal in- 
ternationalism, on the other there has never been a louder 
cry for the preservation of individual rights. The di- 
vorce evil with all its terrible consequences is but the off- 
spring of this excessive individualism that can brook not 
even one person’s comfort or convenience to stand in the 
way of my own. While we openly brandish frantically 
the torch of religious bigotry, we at the same time beg 
for mutual understanding through an absurdly tolerant 
spirit of extreme religious indifference. And in the deep- 
est of human interest, religion, the same contradiction is 
observable. While on the one hand the gross material 
developments which are so characteristically the inherit- 
ance of our decade, have made us kneel in abject worship 
before the divine shrine of matter, in the same world 
and at the same time, other men are bending their knees 
in eager credulity for the creatures of self-deception and 
the frauds of spiritism. Again, while missionary activi- 
ties are carried on on an unprecedented scale by the 
Protestant Churches, those very Churches are making 
their insistent demand for undogmatic Christianity, or at 
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least for a Christianity in which difference or dogma should 
not be stressed. 

And so we might go for hours perhaps, pointing out 
the inconsistencies of the day in which we are living. 
Even in the smaller affairs of domestic and political life, 
we are drifting hither and thither under the veering im- 
pulses of unclarified aims. Like derelicts at sea we are 
without motive power of our own, without sail or rudder, 
now battered against rocks and shoals, now driven out 
upon the uncharted deep. 

The mental effect of all this uncertainty has been as 
complicated and contradictory as the external facts which 
elicited it. Taking civilized people as a whole, our at- 
titude is one of helplessness. Men of undoubted power, 
men of sterling leadership, men of insight, are trying to 
offer suggestions for the problems that beset us, and 
they fail to effect the change. They seem to be striving 
in vain, to be groping in the dark. Slowly but surely, the 
mental attitude has responded to all this, what are we to 
do, where to seek for help. Principles of conduct in- 
stead of being straightforward lines towards a clearly 
mapped out goal, are becoming zig-zags between the wid- 
est possible limits of expediency and diplomatic neces- 
sity. We speak of “broad interpretations” ‘supposedly 
the only interpretations worthy of the high state of civili- 
zation in which we flatter ourselves we are living. Yet 
those same broad interpretations easily make caricatures 
of truth and virtue. Honesty and sincerity must yield 
to utility. Rules of conduct, which must be considered 
only temporarily applicable guides to conduct, become 
elastic to a degree that makes them rules of license. In 
ethics, in law, in politics and in religion, we try to apply 
the same freedom. Strict interpretations are not even 
to be applied to God’s Word. When Christ said “I and 
the Father are one,” He did not mean to proclaim His 
own Divinity. When He said, “Believe my works,” He 
was not appealing to His so-called miracles—for they 
were deceptions. Everywhere and in everything a vacil- 
lation and uncertainty that take away all solid icon- 
fidence and leave us with the fear that the certainties of 
today will become falsehoods of tomorrow. 
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CONFUSION OF THOUGHT 


In the field of speculative thought, too, clouds of 
thought are heaped upon clouds, without anything det- 
inite to rest upon, until the inevitable happens and all 
principles and all truth are dissipated like so much vapor 
in the catastrophe of the individual’s life. Convictions 
give place to opinions, opinions to theories, until almost 
every answer to a question regarding the deeper varieties 
of life is but a shrug of the shoulders and a diffident, “I 
don’t know.” And so agnosticism has become not merely 
a philosophical system, but a habit of thought. 

And yet such a habit of mind is not normal for man. 
It cannot long satisfy us, not even in emergencies, such 
as we are discussing. We are convinced somehow that 
out of all this chaos something worth while is bound to 
come. Prophets of evil arise—each day’s paper brings 
its share of them, who are calling woe to the present gen- 
eration from the world’s high places, but we heed them 
not. There are immediate joys that are sweeter than the 
agonies of a world to grapple with itself. There is im- 
mediate pleasure, that can well make us forget the 
tremendous anxieties that stir the depths of hearts. In 
the hysteria produced by the general unrest, we hope 
credulously and with foolish confidence that the great 
ones. of the world will somehow make things right. We 
acclaim and write editorials about lawgivers, when they 
tell us that civilization needs spiritual regeneration, as if 
that were a remedy instead of a formula. We sit quietly 
back in the arm chairs of our self-sufficiency, when some 
one tells us that financial equilibration will effect that re- 
demption—as if financial unbalance were at the root of 
the trouble instead of being a mere symptom. We feel 
snug and comfortable, when the scientists tell us that all 
our unrest is but the working out of the inevitable laws 
of evolution, that all progress means a preceding up- 
heaval, and that therefore, we are now on the sure road 
to progress. Progress, there is the word that forms the 
watch-word, the battle cry, the magic formula of our day. 
And so in the midst of our agnosticism, through it, per- 
haps, we dream that all will be well. Just give the good 
old world time to work out its riddles. We are optimis- 
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tic. Optimism is wisdom, but only when based upon the 
well known and well defined facts; when it is based upon 
sloth and lethargy, upon vague yearnings and hopes, in- 
difference and false trust, it is the attitude of the fool. 

And so the agnostic optimist has become the type 
figure of our day. Unconcernedly he passes through 
rows and rows of skeletons of dead accomplishments and 
decaying hopes, he looks for their resurrection, but only 
because it would be uncomfortable for him if they did not 
arise. With equanimity he walks through the world, and 
says to himself, “I know the social order has torn loose 
from its moorings; I know that morality is being shat- 
tered—but all this is going to work itself out in time. 
All this is going to evolve into something better and 
greater, just as this world has evolved from the primal 
nebula. There must be progress, it is the inevitable law, 
the unbreakable law of all matter.” 

Two philosophies of life have enjoyed wide popularity 
in our day, and their influence is spreading, the philosophy 
of relativity and the philosophy of evolution. We may 
wonder how they can enjoy such wide hold on the popular 
mind. They do so, because they are expressive of the 
spirit of the day. We are not here concerned with the 
details of the scientific theory of relativity—only with the 
habit of mind which it engenders. The agnostic finds 
his consolation in the knowledge that truth is not un- 
changeable—as the theory of relativity teaches—and so 
he finds in this theory a vindication of his mental atti- 
tude. The evolutionist on the other hand holds out the 
prospects of certain progress, and thus consoles the op- 
timist with the vague confidence that forms the basis of 


his faith. Here, therefore, is the climax of the thought 
and faith of today. ~ 


THERE Is OnE STRONGHOLD 


In the midst of all this turmoil, this doubt and anxiety, 
these unfounded hopes and vain yearnings is there no 
center of peace, no source of confidence? Yes, thank 
God, there is. Founded by Christ upon the rock against 
which not even the gates of hell can prevail, the Church 
has stood, not merely the guardian of civilization and cul- 
ture. She stands today as she has stood for nineteen 
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hundred years, an unmistakable fact of history. White- 
robed as the symbol of peace and confidence, she alone 
holds out to the distraught world the only solution of its 
riddles. With right hand uplifted, her finger points up- 
ward as the goal of progress, while with her left she 
holds out to us the cross intertwined with olive branches. 
Men have tried to turn away from the vision. They 
have tried to reason her out of existence; they have said 
that she is an historical mistake ; they have acclaimed her 
a crowd-illusion—yet still she stands there unperturbed 
by the changes and the turmoil that range round about 
her. With their backs towards her men have sat in 
the council chamber adjusting the affairs of the nations. 
They have tried to ignore her, to close their ears to the 
whispering appeals for mercy that reach across the 
babble of voices each clamoring for the fraction of a 
continent in a mad rush for more power, yet do what 
they will they have been unable to deafen themselves to 
her pleadings. You cannot ignore her—though you may 
hate or love her. The fact that she is, today, yesterday 
and tomorrow is too evident to be ignored. 


Is THE CHURCH ANTIQUATED? 


And so it is in the intellectual affairs of the world. 
Thinking men have called her antiquated. They tell us 
that the background of the Church is the Judaism of the 
first century, with its arid deserts, its Dead Sea, is bar- 
ren roads and hills—surely not the background for a 
Church that makes its appeal to the twentieth century, 
with its motor cars, its aeroplanes, its radio, its advanced 
thought. We take our philosophy from the things round 
about us, and surely a philosophy that was derived from 
hillside shrubbery and the starry heavens, and the sands 
of the desert and the nomadic habits of life and primitive 
tastes, is no philosophy for this day of restless bustle. 
They tell us the Church still preaches the Gospel of the 
Crucified. What has He to tell us of the year 1923? 
What has Calvary to do with world politics? What has 
charity to do with relativity? What has humility to do 
with evolution? Can self-abnegation help force a new 
boundary line upon a nation? What has the vision of 
heaven to do with the freedom of the seas? What has 
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the vow of poverty or of obedience or of chastity to do 
with the physical, the chemical, the biological laboratories ? 
The Church—yes, in her place, she can do little harm, 
but keep her in her place. Do not let her obtrude herself 
upon the attention of the scientist, the lecturer in our 
universities, the historical critic, the economist and sociol- 
ogist. Let the Pope talk his babbling talk—he is the old- 
man of the Vatican. Let him write his encyclicals, let 
him address the cardinals in consistory, but do not let him 
think that this century is still the thirteenth, when a word 
from him could make or unmake kings, when the power 
of his anathema caused thrones to totter, when the seal of 
the papal bull meant peace or war. 

The calumniators of the Church are right to an extent. 
The Church is nineteen hundred years in existence—but 
the Church is not nineteen hundred years old, she is 
nineteen hundred years young. The Church has first-cen- 
tury Judaism for its background, but away in the fore- 
ground you see her surrounded by the facts of the 
twentieth. The Church does preach the doctrine of the 
Crucified, but that doctrine is also the Doctrine of One 
Risen from the Dead. The Church does preach charity 
and humility and poverty, self-abnegation, chastity, but 
these virtues are the virtues which alone have survived, 
when lust and lechery, avarice and pride, self-love and 


injustice have dragged men into the deepest hell of human 
misery. 


A: MESSAGE FOR Every AGE 


Yes, the calumniators of the Church are right, but if 
from premises they draw the further inference, that since 
the Church has existed so long she has no message for 
the world of today, they are wrong. They would have to 
show the Church has not kept up with the progress of 
the centuries and what historian would dare put forth 
the claim? They would have to show that the Church 
in her old age has failed to assimilate what is best in the 
civilizations of the passing days, and has failed to adapt 
herself to the varying demands of the times. Yet what 
student of human thought would dare to attempt such a 
proof? With the Church there is no now and then—it is 
always the present. For the Church there is no first and 
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no twentieth century. She cares not for centuries, she 
cares only for human souls. And souls are to be found 
in all times and in all places. She was as much at home 
in the catacombs as she is upon the fields where rest the 
recent victims of the battlefield) She was as much at 
home when Magna Charta was signed, when Lepanto 
was fought, when Jerusalem fell, when the theses of 
Wittenberg threw Germany into revolt, when Garibaldi 
marched upon the streets of Rome before a vandal army, 
as she is today when a new Europe is being carved out of 
antiquated maps, or the crowns and scepters of emperors 
and kings go rolling in the dust. All these are mere in- 
cidents in her life. She has survived political revolutions 
and philosophical revolutions and social revolutions. 
Autocracies, monarchies, dictatorships, rep*iblics, she has 
seen them arise, flourish and fall. Systems of philosophy, 
popular social movements, fashions of the learned, all 
these she has watched at their birth, adult life and death. 
And she will live through the philosophies of today, when 
evolution as we now understand it and relativity are 
studied as phenomena of a hectic world by the delver into 
the unknown records of the past. 


Wuat CAn THE CuHurcH Do Topay? 


What can such a Church contribute to the thought and 
the faith of today? Everything. With her perpetual 
youth, her viewpoint is ever new and fresh, ever full of 
enthusiasm and energy, every inspiring and invigorating. 
Caution she has learned, to be sure, and she is selective 
in what she assimilates—but that caution does not make 
her deceive herself. Nothing that is valuable in modern 
thought has escaped her. She has taken the best from the 
Biblical critic, the Egyptologist, the Assyriologist and has 
made it part of the teaching of her schools. Though her 
philosophy is old as the Parthenon that stands as the 
crowning glory of the civilization from which our own is 
derived, she has kept it young by embodying in. it all that 
the advances of science have had to contribute to the sum 
total of human truth. Though the principles of her con- 
duct towards individuals date back to the Mount of the 
Beatitudes and the Mount of Calvary, her social methods 
are among the best and she leads the self-sacrificing world 
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with deeds of heroism that make a mockery of the medals 
for bravery conferred by philanthropic institutions. 
Though her dogmas are traceable directly to the whisper- 
ing heart of God, she still speaks the language of the 
countries where she may exist, and she tells the child 
and the old man, the feeble-minded and the savant, the 
same old story in different words to be sure, of the love 
of the Man-God, of the Fatherhood of God, of the 
Trinity, of the brotherhood of all mankind. 
CyurcH AND RELATIVITY 

And coming specifically to the philosophies which I 
have mentioned as characteristic of our day, would it be 
too much to say that the Church has listened to them, too? 
Relativists of the present day boast that they have dis- 
covered that what may seem to be true under certain cir- 
cumstances may not be true in others. Yet the prin- 
ciple is an old one for the Church which has watched the 
centuries go and come, and has counted the generations 
of men that came from nothingness and passed to their 
graves. How often has not the Church insisted upon the 
fallibility of the human mind in its pursuit of truth. Her 
whole system of teaching on the theology of Grace is 
based upon this pre-supposition. Yes, if we wish to 
stretch the point, when the Church teaches and insists 
that the affairs of this world look so decidedly different 
from the viewpoints respectively of time and eternity, is 
she not the greatest of the relativists? 

Similarly with the philosophical doctrine of evolution. 
She can go with us as far as scientists will lead us. She 
sympathizes with the viewpoint, even with the positive 
teachings up to the point where these teachings come into 
conflict with positive divine revelation. There she must 
stop, for the Church cannot be a traitor to God in ordes 
to remain a friend of men. In all fields of human en- 
deavor her doctrines are the foundations of true progress, 
upon which our decade may erect a superstructure not 
of clouds and uncertainties, but of lasting, indestructible 
granite, that will outlast the ravages of time. 


Sees Born Evit AND REMEDY 


And as for the fundamental attitude, which we have 
said marks our day, the attitude of agnostic optimism, 
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for this above all the Church has her contribution. She, 
too, looks into the future, with troubled eye. She sees 
the upheavals, hears the rumblings of the approaching 
catastrophe, feels the tremor of the ground beneath the 
feet of civilization, and holds her breath in anticipation of 
the dread moment when our culture may tumble into dust 
and be blown about by the oncoming storms that even 
now we seem to see forming loweringly on the horizon. 
But how differently she views all this? To her it is not a 
hopeless chaos, into which blind chance or the passions of 
men have driven countless souls, goading them on by 
cruelty, stupendous selfishness, avarice, lust and incon- 
tinent robbery of power. No. She knows that over it 
all and in it all, there is the working out of a design, a 
definite plan by which an all-wise, an all-powerful God, 
though His designs may be thwarted, though human pas- 
sion may defer their full accomplishment, though human 
power may feebly shake its sacrilegious fists into the very 
face of God, will still have His way in His world, will 
still bring our civilization through the Red Sea of chaos 
and disorder, the human souls to eternal happiness and 
will save them not merely in spite of disorders but even 
through them—through the Cross, with which there is 
entwined the crown of everlasting glory. We have rea- 
son to be agnostics, for we do not know the future. We 
have reason to be optimists, for we base our hopes upon 
the love of an all-faithful God. 





Christian Standards for Youth 


Address of Right Rev. W. A. Hickey, D.D., at the National 
Convention C. Y. M. Union, Providence, R. I., 
August 19, 1923. 


I FIND that it is for me a very pleasant duty to per- 
form to welcome the delegates of the Catholic Young 
Men’s Union of America in this beautiful historic city of 
Providence, . . . principally because I know that really 
the need is great throughout the land and throughout the 
world for a show of interest, for an inspiring word, for 
a helping hand on behalf of boys who do not yet under- 
stand the world. . . . To be sure, Church and nation are 
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doing their utmost to save, to reform, and even before 
your work of saving and reforming has begun these great 
general agencies are operating to protect and to keep intact 
the honor and the virtue and the deep heart throbs of 
nobility that are felt in the hearts and lives of every boy 
at some time or another. We all know the enthusiasms 
of our boyhood ; we know the indefinable swelling of the 
heart ; we know that undescribed, as far as we were con- 
cerned, and unrecognizable passion for something, that 
eagerness to break out, to accomplish great things; and 
we know where that enthusiasm will lead if it is not 
rightly inspired, if it is not guided in a holy way and 
along right direction. 

You and I know that there are at least three roads that 
open up before the eyes of these boys of ours. There 
is a road that seems narrow, that seems uninteresting, 
that seems difficult; because it implies continual sur- 
mounting of hazards and obstacles; because it means 
control of muscle; because it means exertion; because it 
means control of self; because it means keeping in a cer- 
tain path and walking in certain footsteps. 

Oh, I have no patience with the so-called great educa- 
tor who himself has lost patience with standardization to 
such a degree that he says that there should be no stand- 
ardization even in religion or in the character of men. 
Such doctrine is destructive. No; there must be stand- 
ards. What are the laws of our nation but standards? 
What are the laws of church but standards? What are 
the teachings of the Gospel, the maxims of Jesus Christ, 
but standards of living? 

Some men run wild along certain lines and want to 
keep themselves before the public gaze. They know not 
any limit in the utterance of the wild thoughts that seethe 
through their brains. There must be standards, and these 
are the things that are found here and there along the 
road to which I refer in the first place; it is a road that 
leads to nobility of character; it is a road that leads to 
true happiness during life upon this earth, and, as our 
Faith teaches us, then leads to eternal happiness beyond 
the grave. 

There is another road quite the opposite. It is easy. 
It is not an ascending road, it is a decline. There are no 
difficulties, no obstacles in the way; there are no stand- 
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ards; there are no “Remember this,” and no words 
“Remember that;” there are no commandments or pro- 
hibitions, “Thou shalt not this” or “Thou shalt not that.” 
Everything is made easy. There is the kind of catering 
to every whim and fancy, every desire of the human heart 
which we know to be downward in its tendencies when 
left to itself. That is the road that leads inevitably to 
degradation and to misery, to absolute failure in life. 

There yet is another road; it is the road that is walked 
by those who are referred to by Our Blessed Lord and 
Teacher when he said, “I would that thou were hot or 
cold. But because thou are neither hot nor cold I shall 
begin to vomit thee out of My mouth.” That is the road 
of indifference, the road between the two; the road that 
is characterized by nothing definite, by no accomplish- 
ment, by nothing either particularly good or particularly 
bad; by no achievement that draws the eyes of fellow 
men; that works neither unto the good of companion, of 
nation or of church. These who follow this path are the 
useless members of society; are the selfish members of 
society ; the most difficult members of society to reform 
and save and to bring into real accomplishment in life. 

These three roads, ladies and gentlemen, open out 
before the boys. 

While Holy Mother Church is continually reiterating 
the lessons of Divine wisdom, the lessons of human ex- 
perience, ever and anon placing before the dawning minds 
and wills and hearts the great motives of true and noble 
conduct, of honesty and justice and charity, of true 
citizenship, in the use of the ballot and in the activities 
of political life still, there must be something that will 
be constantly working with Church and with nation, 
working with father and with mother, to inspire and 
guide these most important beings who make up each 
rising generation upon which this country, nay, this world, 
and upon which Church herself is bound to depend at 
some period or another. 


/ 





